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Letters from the Members .. . 


ee ” 


Se ee. ee 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion has been called to our attention as 
one of the finest groups of yearbook critics 
in the country. The staff of our College 
Yearbook would like to have some informa- 
tion . . .—E.M., Cal. 


. . most happy...” 
Our yearbook staff and indeed the whole 


school and community were most happy to 
receive the Medalist rating in our class 
for the 1947 book. We appreciate not only 
the high honor bestowed upon our yearbook 
by your eminent judges, but also the kindly, 
practical, and constructive comments.— 


H.C., Mo. 


” 


. strong school spirit . . . 


The high school paper, having been re- 
organized this year and placed under my 
sponsorship, would like to be enrolled as a 
member of the CSPA. . . . The policy of the 
present staff is to work toward trying to 
unify the football spirit, the basketball spirit, 
the band and orchestra spirit into a strong 
school spirit, to make the students conscious 
of reasons for pride and interest in their 
school as a whole. Our greatest difficulty 
is destroying a tradition that a school paper 
should be a gossip column and combating 
the influence of the disappointed gossip de- 
vourers, few in number, we think, but seem- 
ingly strong in school politics—C. S., Pa. 


” 


«helpful . 


. conference... 


Ever since my return from New York I 
have planned to write you how helpful I 
thought the Conference was for my two 
editors. It is such a healthy experience to 
exchange ideas with others your own age. 
This was the first pilgrimage from our school 
and our finances were stretched to the limit. 
I hope more will be able to go another year. 
Added to this opportunity to take part in 
discussions of their yearbook problems is the 
good fellowship that the luncheon promoted. 
For our New England students it was their 
first touch with New York City, with life 
in a hotel and travel on a train. The group 
meetings were helpful to advisers and stu- 
dents both. Mr. Wise’s meeting on finances 
was particularly worthwhile—M. H., Mass. 


ee 


. still unprinted . . .” 


I am fully aware that the last word you 
had from me was August 3 and I regret 
that such has been the case . . . for more 
reasons than one. 

Our book is still unprinted and our hands 
Next 
week I am taking my local printer to an- 
other town to the plant of the so-called 
printer of the long-delayed book in the hopes 
of finding out what is causing this unreason- 
able delay. Hardly a week has gone by 
that I haven’t gotten in touch with the 
printer but with no effect. 


are completely tied in the matter. 


He refuses to 
answer ordinary correspondence and will not 
Of course, it is too late 
More- 
over, he has sent back some pages to be 
proofread so we know he will get it done 


commit himself. 
now to change to another printer. 


eventually. But, oh, why not now! 
Naturally, we are not dealing with him 
again and as a result are getting along 
beautifully with our new printer. At the 
rate we are going, next year’s book will be 
out before last year’s. There is no use 
promising you any deadline for sending our 
book for criticism but I hasten to assure 
you we are still interested in that criticism 
and will make use of the opportunity as 
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But First Freedom First 
By Laurence R. Campbell 


The Cover 


Through the courtesy of Mr. M. A 
Hesse, Adviser to the 1947 Roundup, the 
yearbook of John Muir College, Pasadena, 
California, we are privileged to use a plate 
from that book entitled, “John Muir Coun. 
try.” The picture was taken by Mary De 
Decker of Independence, California, and is 
described as “The High Sierras, the John 
Muir Trail looking toward Forrester Pass 
from Bubbs Creek, highest pass on the 
trail.” 

In his letter, Mr. Hesse stated, “We are 
pleased to cooperate in allowing you the 
use of our Mountain Picture—should we 
say, we were flattered? . . . Thanks for the 
First Class rating given our yearbook; how. 
ever, you failed me because I expected Sec. 
ond Class rating and the students are giving 
me the ‘raspberries.’ Your rater suggested 
advertisements as a project of educational 
value associated with the yearbook. The 
Pasadena school board does not allow ad. 
vertisements in newspapers or yearbooks and 
gives $500 because of this policy which 
stems back from depression days. 

“This is our second year of existence and 
you have given our students that egotistic 
boost they need.” 


soon as possible——D.E., Ind. 


» 


.. an old member . . back again... 


Here I am, an old member of your As 
sociation, back again requesting you enter 
my latest newspaper among the many that 
belong to your excellent organization. You 
should remember me as Adviser of the 
Chaminade News of Dayton, Ohio, from 
September, '44 to June, '46. 

The inclosed check covers enrollment and 
the extra is for your insignia to adorn my 
editorial page. I hope you can rush the 
latter as I want to use it in my second issue. 


—F, McC., Ponce, P.R. 


“Yearbook Engineering” 


Last month, the attention of Yearbook 
Advisers and Editors was called in “Tips 
for Editors” to the handbook on layout 
published by the Basil L. Smith System, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This month a new edé 
tion of the same work has come across the 
desk. It bears the suggestive title, “Year 
book Engineering” and includes ‘500 Mot 
ern Catalogued Layouts and Practical Pro 
duction Help.” Little more need be said. 
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Picture in the Daily Newspaper 


By STERLING NOEL 





HAVE been asked to speak on the re- 

I lationship between the story and the 
picture in newspapers. 

I can give you no general answer or for- 
mula by which a proper balance between 
the two may be judged, because this rela- 
tionship is as varied as the subject matter 
of each. I can tell you what the relation- 
ship is or should be between a specific story 
and a specific picture, and that is as far 
as any editor can go. 

For our purposes, the term story will re- 
fer to a spot news story or a news feature 
story, and the term picture will refer to 
a spot news photograph or a news feature 
photograph. 

I am not, for instance, going to talk 
about the story back on the Women’s Page 
about the recipe for braised fillet of penguin, 
or about the beautiful photograph beside it 
of the heaping dish of boiled potatoes. 
Those are stories and pictures, too, but 
frankly, I don’t know anything about them. 
I don’t even know how they got into the 


paper. 
HAT I do know about is the news 


columns. I am sure you know the 
difference between a spot news story and 
a news feature. That’s elementary. But 
pictures are a little more complicated, and 
to judge them properly and derive the fullest 
benefit from your photographers and pic- 
ture services, you have to have an apprecia- 
tion for art, of a sort; you have to have 
an eye for composition and lighting, all in 
addition to a news sense. 
Photographs and other illustrations gen- 
erally fall into three classifications. Now 
these classifications, even, may not always 
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Sunday Editor, New York Journal 


American 





Last month we heard from a News 
Photographer on the particular prob- 
lems facing a member of that craft. 
This month we learn what a Sunday 
Editor or, for that matter, any editor, 
thinks of pictures in relation to the 
news. 

Taken in sequence, the two articles 
will serve to give the Editor of the 
school newspaper and the Adviser the 
points of view of two potent members 
of the staff of a professional paper. 
Analyzed, they reconcile and coordinate 
two necessary elements that contribute 
to the making of a successful daily. 

Increasing numbers of student publi- 
cations are using pictures, some wisely 
and well; others at variance with estab- 
lished standards. Printing any kind of 
a picture for the sake of having an 
illustration to a story does not serve 
the purpose which these experienced 
members of the journalistic profession 
have outlined and explained with such 
clarity. 

It is believed that a proper survey 
of the situation within the school is in 
order. The application of the standards 
by which news and pictures are judged 
by the professionals will tend to in- 
crease interest in the papers and to 
teach the lessons that may be derived 
from a careful study of a given local 
situation. 





apply, but when they do they could be de- 
scribed as follows: 


First, and most important, are the spot 


news pictures, which are the photographs of 
an event or occurrence, or the people in- 
volved in an occurrence of news interest. 
Generally the subject matter determines the 
spot news values, but not always. If a pho- 
tograph is sufficiently striking or interesting, 
then it may be elevated to spot news im- 
portance and displayed accordingly. 

The second category comprises the news 
feature picture, and that tells a story or 
illustrates a story of feature character, in 
contrast to spot news. 

Third is the purely decorative illustration 
—like your dish of boiled potatoes—which 
does not tell a story and has little news 
value. This may be a photograph or a draw- 
ing. Comic strips, cartoons and things like 
that also probably belong here in category 
No. 3. 

It is axiomatic in newspaper offices that 
a good photograph will tell more than a 
column of type. I am sure that you all 
have seen such outstanding pictures, from 
time to time. Two which told complete 
stories were those of the tragic LaSalle Hotel 
fire in Chicago and the equally tragic Wine- 
coff Hotel fire in Atlanta. 


HERE was a great deal of plain and 
fancy writing done on both stories— 
probably hundreds of thousands of words— 
but there was no account, not matter how 
well written, of either tragedy that told the 
same stark, realistic story as the photographs. 
Now, I am not looking at this from the 
standpoint of sensationalism, because such 
a consideration will seldom enter into the 
judgments of an editor. That may be the 
reader’s viewpoint, and the reader, angry 
at his reaction of horror, may sit down and 


One 








indict a complaint to the editor. A certain 
amount of that is to be expected, but it does 
not alter the fact that, shocking or not, such 
a photograph gives you a far more accurate 
and objective account of the occurrence than 
all of the type alongside it. 

Such photographs of events, whether or 
not they be tragedies, are the most highly 
regarded by newspaper editors. 

There may be a difference of opinion— 
and there usually is—on the news value of 
all other photographs, but never on the one 
great picture that tells the story. And the 
relationship in this case, between the story 
and the picture is that the story takes second 
place. The picture overshadows it. 


a HE other type of spot news picture 
which is widely published and is, per- 
haps, second in demand by the editors is 
the picture of the people involved in the 
news. This type of picture does not often 
tell a story in itself, but it illustrates the 
story so well, so aptly, that it sometimes 
takes equal rank—from the standpoint of 
editorial judgment—with the story. The edi- 
tor feels that he could not get along with- 
out either; that he must run the story and 
the picture, and give them equal display. 
For example, all of the papers I saw at 
the time published photographs of Mar- 
garet Truman before the microphone in De- 
troit on the occasion of her radio debut. 


Now this picture did not tell a story, nor 
was there any way to judge the quality of 
Miss Truman’s lyric tones by looking at the 
photograph. To do that, you would have 
had to turn on your radio to decide for 
yourself—or read the newspaper account 
wherein would be printed the judgment of 
the reporter. 

But the photograph was, nevertheless, a 
part of the story; it showed how the Presi- 
dent’s daughter looked—at least when the 
camera clicked—and it proved to the read- 
ers that she was actually there and per- 
formed as advertised. 

Besides all of that, which is obvious, it 
was the first time that a daughter of a 
President of the United States had made 
her debut as a singer over the radio. That 
gave historic importance to a picture of the 
event—even for the more conservative jour- 
nals which seldom resort to the photo-en- 
graver’s art—and so there was only minor 
difference of opinion among the editors of 
various newspapers. 


The relationship between the picture and 


Two 


the story in that case, I would say, was 
about equal, and an editor wouldn’t want to 
run one without the other. 


A NOTHER set of pictures in this cate- 
gory which come to mind were those 
of John L. Lewis during his difficulties with 
the Federal courts in Washington. 

Lewis is not only a colorful character but 
he is quite photogenic in a rugged, beetling 
way. There is usually a lot of expression 
on his face under his bushy brows, and he 
has a genius for making gestures that pho- 
tograph well. One picture I remember was 
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Newspapers .... 
12 January 1948 


Magazines .... 
2 February 1948 


Elementary Publications 
12 January 1948 


Special Contests .... 
2 February 1948 


WATCH YOUR DATES 


of Lewis striking out at the photographer 
with his cane, and another was of him walk- 
ing alone from the courthouse after a de- 
cision had gone against him. 

Both of these pictures told stories in 
themselves, as well as they illustrated the 
main story which concerned the events in 
the courtroom. In that way they had great 
news value and so every editor printed 
them, but at the same time, they never 
did overshadow the story. From the stand- 
point of selling newspapers—and that’s the 
business we’re in, don’t forget—the head- 
lines of Lewis’s conviction would do that, 
pictures or no pictures. 


HERE is still a third type of spot news 
picture, and one which the more pic- 
ture-conscious newspapers use widely. That 
is the photograph of a minor or generally 
less news-worthy event or of the people in- 
volved in such an event which tells the 
story in itself. What there is of the story 
is told in the picture caption, and between 
the two—the caption and the picture—you 
have it all. 
For instance, there might be a spectacular 
train wreck involving the deaths of two 


trainmen and a great deal of property dam- 
age. An airplane shot of the goods and 
cars scattered along the right of way would 
be a good news picture. The story, if any, 
might be worth not more than a stick of 
type in New York—or San Francisco. But 
if the editor had room for the picture, he 
would run it for its news and pictorial 
value, and put all the facts of the story in 
the caption. Thus you would have no 
story—just picture. 

The same might apply to the photograph 
of an attractive young lady in Chicago or 
Reno who had just gotten a divorce. It 
wouldn’t be worth a story because nobody 
ever had heard of her or her husband or 
their marital difficulties—but if the picture 
were decorative, as pictures of attractive 
young ladies sometimes are—the editor 
might print it. No story—just a picture 
and a caption. 

That should cover, in a general way, spot 
news pictures and stories and their rela- 
tionship. They may be mutually interde- 
pendent or they may not; or each may be 
Every picture and 
every story that comes to the editors in a 


exclusively important. 


newspaper office presents a new and unique 
problem. The decisions are made out of 
experience, with perhaps a touch of clair. 
voyance thrown in. And that’s not being 
facetious. You can never become an editor 


without a crystal ball. 


fb EATURE stories and pictures present 
altogether different problems, and call 


for a different approach in making decisions 
as to their relative values. Principal point 
of departure is that features are planned 
ahead of time, and very often the news 
value and the relationship between story and 
pictures is known beforehand. 

But all feature stories do not lend them- 
selves to illustration and all feature picture 
layouts do not need an additional story. Not 
unless it is planned that way. ’ 

Suppose you are the picture editor or the 
city editor or the managing editor and you 
suddenly, one day, give birth to an idea for 
a feature. All right—you want to do a 
feature on rocket planes. How many pic- 
tures are you going to use and how long 
a story? 

The first thing that would occur to me is 
that you wouldn’t need many pictures. The 
chief attribute of the rocket airplane is its 
speed, and that’s something you can’t pho 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Use of Slang in the School Newspaper 


OME time ago metropolitan news- 
papers printed a dispatch from Lon- 
don which carried a brief but pointed 

attack on Americans for corrupting the Eng- 
lish language. The charge, first made in 
the Eton College Chronicle, complained that 
England was “being invaded by an army of 
ill-bred and offensive words.” Though of- 
ficial Whitehall was scored as the source of 
“this verbal infection” it was not made to 
bear full responsibility for the evil of cor- 
ruption; America came in for her share of 
censure. 

The journal, while it expressed respect 
for Americans whose language it described 
as vivid and amusing, found them partly 
responsible for the “deplorable state of af- 
fairs” in the matter of language. In fact 
the complaint against America’s disregard 
of the purity of language was a somewhat 
Condemning “fraudulent 
pomposity and not honest slang”, the jour- 
nal went on to say that the American lan- 


illogical. one. 


guage in its attempts to be “swift and 
snappy” often becomes “verbose and tedi- 
ous.” 

The criticism puzzled me somewhat, for 
remembering that Dr. Johnson, who liked 
to use abstinct words of many syllables, was 
often censured for his pendantic bombastic 
style, I could not recall that he was ever 
accused of corrupting the English language 
unless, of course, writing in any other style 
but that which is the simple, direct, smooth 
and easily understandable can be considered 
as violating the purity of language. 

The concluding statement of the Eton 
reprimand was consistent though amusing. 
It read “In fact, we prefer a homely remark 
such as “You’ve got some cheek, Bert” 
to “Herbert, you are suffering from an in- 
Now I confess 
that being an American and already infected 


verted inferiority complex.” 


with the pernicious virus of American slang, 
I may not be capable of judging the literary 
excellence and correctness of the expression 
“You’ve got some cheek” but to me it does 
sound curiously like slang. 


HOUGH I am a firm believer and 
staunch defender of slang of the right 
sort, I must admit that there is a large 
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By CONSTANCE HAYDEN 


High School, Cranston, Rhode Island 


measure of truth in the Eton College criti- 
cism. Anyone who has a fair degree of fa- 
miliarity with our popular newspapers and 
magazines must be aware of the fact that 
slang is every day making fresh inroads 
into the hitherto unviolated realm of jour- 
nalistic expression. Newspaper columnists 
have shown an extraordinary fondness for 
colorful, vigorous slang which extends now 
even to the somewhat frequent use of the 


Tallulah Bankhead was 


explosive lousy. 


This provocative and well documented 
treatment of a topic of wide discussion 
in school press circles was among the 
many subjects presented to the dele- 
gates and Advisers in attendance at the 
1947 Convention of the CSPA. Since 
that time, the question has been men- 
tioned in so many conversations and 
letters that it would appear to have 
become one of the outstanding problems 
for editors and Advisers. 

Taken with the gossip column con- 
troversy, treated at some length in the 
previous issue of The Review, it would 
appear that staffs and Advisers have a 
number of important decisions to make 
within their own schools on the ques- 
tions of policy and practice. 


quoted in a recent evening paper as having 
said in a newspaper interview that someone 
had loused up a situation. Apparently the 
representatives of the legitimate theatre have 
an acquaintance with slang which extends 
beyond the necessity of mouthing it when 
they meet it in plays already set down for 
them by our modern dramatists. 

The New York Times, in reporting in- 
teresting sidelights of the last St. Patrick’s 
Day parade, noted that the wounded service- 
men who viewed the marchers from their 
curb-line wheelchairs voiced their approval 
of the charming college girls by the em- 
phatic use of the expression Hubba-Hubba. 
Incidentally, I approve of the expression if 
limited to oral use only. Those of you 
who may at the moment be decrying the on- 
march of slang and may see in its wider 


and wider acceptance an insidious attack 
upon our culture may calm your fears. 
Slang was recognized as a vulgar offender 
as far back as the time of Chaucer and it 
is likely to be regarded as such until our 
language is considered dead. Evidently most 
writers and editors realize that in fighting 
slang, purists are really tilting at windwills 
or trying to stem an overwhelming tide 
with the very weak bulwark-regard for the 
purity of language. 

that the Atlantic 
Monthly published an editorial comment in 


Please to consider 


one of its issues last year in which the 
word crummy was quite effectively used. I, 
who can tolerate the vulgarity of much 
clever slang, find the word crummy offensive 
to my sensibilities. 


T HE purpose of my talk today is to con- 
sider what part we as high school jour- 
nalists will allow slang to play in creating 
our newspaper style. Because there is likely 
to be more tolerance for slang when one 
understands just what it is, I should like 
to spend just a few minutes in explaining 
my conception of it. I think the case for 
slang was best presented by the late Stephen 
Leacock, Canadian essayist and humorist, 
who compared it to the scum on wine. Lea- 
cock pointed out that wine in fermenting 
formed a scum which when removed left 
the wine with its fragrant bouquet. With- 
He stressed 
the fact that slang was a positive indica- 


out scum there was no wine. 


tion that the language in which it was 
made was still evolving. Another writer 
has chosen to look upon slang expressions 
as the new arrivals which hang on the outer 
fringe of respectability awaiting admission 
to the language. William Lyon Phelps who 
always looked at problems very calmly and 
sanely said quite delightfully of slang, 


“Our slang’s piquant as catsup; I decry it, 
Not as condiment but an entire diet.” 


Many nouns must be classed as slangy 
or colloquial because they are not legitimate 
parts of the English language. These are 
now being invented daily and most of them 
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CONTESTS VS. RATINGS 


At this time of the year, after the Announcements for the Annual 
Contest have been mailed to members and non-members in all parts 
of the world, it is customary to comment on the position of the 
Association with respect to the main objectives of such an enterprise. 

Those who have been associated with us for long are familiar 
with our normal procedures but, at times, there seem to be changes 
that, without explanation, might be misinterpreted. Others, who 
are new to us, or whose publications appear only occasionally in our 
ranks, require more extensive elaboration of the announcements. 

Competition appears to be a basic human element and it is 
present in almost all our activities in one form or another. Fun- 
damentally, we should do our work and enter upon our many duties 
and obligations with the spirit of playing the game for the fun of 
the game. That is really what we hope for in the ranks of our 
membership but the number who are willing to follow that idea is 
small when compared with the many who like to match wits and 
skills with others on parallel levels. 

For the many, the Contest is the appealing thing. We must con- 
fess it is what has brought us to our present numbers and influence. 
It has been the raison d’etre for the committees, boards, publications 
and other evidences of group activity that have characterized the 
progressive development of the Association. It is what has kept 
the membership and the Advisers Association at work throughout 
the years on the many projects that sought to make each movement 
of the CSPA of greater benefit to those who wished to profit by 
afhliation with a larger and widely representative group. 

This desire for the improvement of the publications, of creating 
greater opportunities for the staff, and of extending the horizons of 
the Advisers, has been a large factor in the changes that have been 
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made in the materiels of the Association and the modifications that 
have taken place in its external aspects. It acts as a check and 
balance against the competitive element and stabilizes what might 
become enthusiastic overemphasis on the Contest alone. 

Priority must be given, however, to the ratings of the publications 
which enroll annually in the Association and, per se, in the Contest. 
This is the factor that appeals to the Association more than “plac- 
ing” in the Contest. It is the normal reaction of educational per- 
sonnel when confronted with the work of students and schools. In 
addition to the carefully enumerated items in the score books and 
their accompanying share of the 1000 allotted points, there is that 
intangible level of accomplishment, continuously rising, of which 
the Judges are subtly aware. It cannot be noted as clearly as a 
stop-watch or other gauge records new heights in physical prowess 
but the general tone and stature of the school press has changes 
perceptibly with each passing year. We feel it is always for the 
better, and few could argue us away from that point, as we present 
for comparison the papers that were and the papers as they are. 

A happy combination of the placing recorded in the score book, 
balanced with the general state of the unit under consideration, a 
fair appraisal of the tangible with the intangible, is the “rating” 
which in the mind of the Association is the most important of all 
decisions. A paper may receive what we call a “critical analysis” 
whenever it desires. In this, it stands alone and is judged largely 
on the issues immediately at hand. When it enters the Contest, 
however, it places itself automatically in a company in which it will 
receive the added, and valued, comparison with other publications 
which emanate from similar sources, a product of like conditions, 

According to the wishes of the Adviser and the Staff, this rating 
may become a part of the record of the Association when the list 
of Contest placing is published in the Review, or it may be reserved 
exclusively for the information of the school. A place is provided 
on the Entry Form for this purpose. Whatever the ultimate dis- 
position of the final appraisal, the publication has been rated along 
with the other entries and the Adviser and members of the staff 
know how they rate in the judgment of an impartial authority. 

Human judgment is not infallible but it makes an earnest attempt 
toward decisions as honest and impartial as can be. The Association 
has been happy in the people who have served long and faithfully 
on its Board of Judges, growing in wisdom as their experience has 
widened and deepened. Upon them depends the strength of the 
Association’s work; with full confidence we abide by their decisions. 

Upon the value to the schools of an annual appraisal of their 
publications—whether the information becomes private or public 


property is immaterial—the CSPA Annual Contests rest their case. 
2° 2 - 


ADVISERS ASS’N. MEMBERSHIP 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association has a unique 
record as an organization. When work has to be done the mem- 
bership falls to and clears up the job. When there’s no immediate 
problem at hand, the membership rests. 

Because of this peculiar, yet reasonably understandable situation, 
the AA has at times been criticized as a “do-nothing” society. But 
let us look at the record. 

A meeting of Advisers was held in connection with the first CSPA 
Convention in 1925, a year later at a similar gathering efforts were 
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With the Press Associations... 


“With the Press Associations” had to be 
omitted from the November Review be- 
cause of the large amount of space re- 
quired for listing the Yearbooks placing in 
the recent Critique and Contest. This sec- 
tion represents a larger coverage than usual- 
ly appears in each issue. The remainder, 
together with the current news, will ap- 
pear in the January Review. 

Officers of press associations are urged 
to keep their events before the eyes of the 
interested readers of The Review by supply- 
ing the information necessary for inclusion 
in this section of the magazine. Reports of 
the gatherings are desired and are welcomed 
heartily even though they may not be so- 
licited individually. 


December Event 


13 December—Wabash Valley Press Con- 
ference, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Coming... 


9-10 January—Northwest Missouri Press 
Association, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

6 March—Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, meeting of the Executive Board, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

11-13 March—24th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

23-4 April—New Mexico High School 
Press Association Convention, Highland 
University, Los Vegas, New Mexico. 

30 April—1 May—Southern Interschol- 
astic Press Association Convention, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

15-7 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Montana. 

May (date not determined) — Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association Convention, 
University of Georgia, Athlens, Ga. 

5 June—Elementary Press Association of 
Chicago, Annual Luncheon, Wedgewood 
Room, Marshall Field’s, Chicago, Ill. 

Unscheduled — Kentucky High School 
Press Ascociation, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Being reorganized—Alabama Scholastic 
Press Association, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 
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South Dakota Holds 
23rd Convention 


High School Editor, the official organ of 
the South Dakota High School Press As- 
sociation, reported in its October issue that 
on the 3rd of that month 1400 editors 
from 110 South Dakota High Schools gath- 
ered at the State College at Brookings for 
the 23rd Annual Convention. 

Larry Scott, a Mt. Vernon High School 
student and president of the Association, 
made the welcoming address and _intro- 


duced Governor George T. Mickelson, who 
made the keynote address. 

A feature of the gathering is the selec- 
tion of ten outstanding student journalists 
by the State College chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national journalism fraternity, who be- 
come the journalistic equivalent to an all- 
state athletic team, who report the Conven- 
tion for the regular press. 


Pennsylvania SPA 
Resumes Meetings 


After a lapse of six years, the Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania School 
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Catholic School Press Association 
Drew 1500 to 4th National Congress 


HE fourth National Catholic Educa- 
tional Press Congress, sponsored by 
the Catholic School Press Associa- 

tion and the College of Journalism at Mar- 
quette University, was held in Milwaukee, 
October 31 to November 2. Over 1500 
delegates from Catholic high schools and 
colleges throughout the country attended. 
Fr. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., literary 
editor of America, addressed the opening 
conference Friday evening on the problem 
of “What Is Catholic Literature?” The 
English writer and lecturer, Fr. Gerald 
Vann, O.P., spoke Saturday morning on 
“Christian Education.” 
mentation in schools and stressed the need 


He deplored regi- 


for making education fit the needs of the 
whole personality. 

The religion editor of The Chicago Sun, 
James O. Supple, spoke on the relationship 
between the Catholic newspaperman and the 
secular press. Mrs. Anna M. Brady, di- 
rector of the American Center of Infor- 
mation Pro Deo, explained the origin and 
the activities of CIP, an international news 
service Ccevoted to supplying the secular 
press with news of the Catholic world. 

Frank J. Sheed, of the Sheed and Ward 
Publishing House, addressed the delegates 
Sunday afternoon on “The War of Minds”, 
challenging them to prepare for the fight 
against paganism by becoming articulate 
Catholics. At a Pontifical High Mass on 
Sunday morning, the sermon was delivered 
by Fr. B. L. Barnes, managing editor of 
the Catholic Messenger. The Very Rever- 


end Peter A. Brooks, S.J., president of 
Marquette University, gave the final ad- 
dress on “The Mission of Writers.” 
Speakers at the fifteen sectional meetings 
included: Miss Carol Jackson and Ed Wil- 
lock, co-editors of Integrity; John Cogley 
and James O’Gara, co-editors of Today; 
Henry Rago, Chicago writer and critic; 
Paul McMahon, correspondent for the Mil- 
waukee Journal; Robert Riordan of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel; Sr. Mary John, O.SF., of 
Cardinal Stritch College; Edna Goeden, free 
lance writer; Sr. Mary Regina, S.S.J., of 
Regis College; Lawrence Keating, free lance 
writer; Joseph Dever, novelist; Sr. Francis 
Borgia, O.S.F. of Alvernia High School, 
Chicago; Earl Huth, formerly of Marquette 
University; and Lorraine Radtke, Sr. Mary 
Therese, S.O.R. D.S., David Host, and Fr. 
Claude H. Heithaus, S.J., all of Marquette. 
Faculty advisers who were presented with 
awards for outstanding service to the Cath- 
olic School Press were: William P. Con- 
nolly, St. Mel High School, Chicago; Sr. 
Mary Kathryn, S.S.N.D., Academy of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, Mandato, Minn.; 
The Reverend Richard Mullroy, O. Praem, 
Central Catholic High School, Green Bay, 
Wis.; Sr. Mary Regina, Regis College, Wes- 
ton, Mass.; Sr. Mary Ricardo, F.S.P.A., 
Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wis.; Sr. 
Maris Stella, C.S.J.. The College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; Fr. John J. 
Divine, S.J., St. Louis University High 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; Sr. Mary Helaine, 
O.S.B., Cathedral High, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


“This work has been of great value to 
the staff, and to me. I am greatly im- 
pressed by the beauty of the work students 
do. Thank you very much for giving us 
an opportunity to work with you,” writes 
Miss Lillian R. Brown, Editorial Adviser to 
the Pen and Ink, Haverford Township 
High School, Delaware County, Havertown, 
Pa., who, with her staff, made the careful 
selection of the verse to be found in the 
current issues of school publications. To 
them we are indebted for the writing that 
appears on this page. 

LEAN ON THE WIND 
Rita-Lourdes Friel 
Lean on the wind and let it bear 
The troubled weight of your heart, and there 
Where it rustles and ruffles the tall green 
trees, 
Place your heart and give it ease. 
There where commanding the world it blows 
Caressing breezes, cradle your woes; 
For the wind has a strength that knows no 
part 
Of the wretched things that break the heart. 
So lean on the wind and soon you'll be 


As free as those winds of eternity. 


Star 
Andrew Jackson High 
St. Albans 7, New York 


FF 8 
INTOLERANCE 
Joan Dineen 
A shot 
Rang out two nights 
Ago; a man lay dead. 


He was not black as they had thought, 
But white. 


And now 

A young girl’s face 

Is old; her brother was 

The wasted sacrifice to man’s 
Blind hate. 


» The Dome 
Academy of the Holy Angels 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 


Ceres ey 
GETTING READY FOR A DATE 
Margaret Courtney 
Rush to the closet, 
Choose a dress, 
Grab an iron, 
Start to press. 


Next the lipstick, 
Powder the nose, 
Find the shoes, 
And look for hose. 


Then the bell rings, 
Dash down stairs, 
Stop for breath, 


Fix stray hairs. 


So nonchalantly 

I walk inside, 
“Just threw on any 
Old rag.” I lied. 


The Arbutus 
Cathedral High School 
New York City, New York 


Se oe 
OMEN 
Wilma Earle 

Oh, look, 
A star has fallen 
From heaven’s wide expanse. 
Some soul enters the dark world 
Of death. 


Oracle 
Van Rensselaer High School 
Rensselaer, New York 


C26 
AT HIS CRIB 
Nancy Sullivan 
How glad I am that you were last in line, 
And heard the word there was no room 
within. 
I cannot picture God born at an inn 
Lest then the night sky burgeon with no 
sign 
Of joy from angels, simple men or kine; 
Or then, above the inn-yard’s market din, 
The Child’s lone praise might well have been 
A tippler’s drunken toast of deep red wine. 


Instead, into this stable rightfully, 

Angels and men may come, a glance to steal 

Of God. This Crib is all they wish to see, 

This love-lit warmth is all they wish to feel: 

Though I know not where bounds of 
Heaven be, 

I swear they are not far from where I kneel. 


Arbutus 

Cathedral High School 
560 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


- -f og 
A BEGINNER’S WANDERING SONG 
Dorothy Bass 
Oh, I am wild and I am free, 
And there is no time to waste, 


For the very winds are calling to me, 
“Make haste! Make haste!” 


And the road seems kind to lively feet, 
So pleasant to tread upon, 
And the birds are singing soft and sweet, 


“Walk on! Walk on!” 


I hear the sound of a rippling stream 
Run stray from a river bed, 

And it seems to sing most encouragingly, 
“Ahead! Ahead!” 


Macomb’s Scholarship 
Macomb’s Junior High School 
The Bronx, New York 


oO 8 
NIGHT 


Judith Goldstone 
Earth now lies sleeping; 
Faint grow night’s dark shadows. 
All is hushed; over vale and hill 
All is still. 


Macomb’s Scholarship 
Macomb’s Junior High School 
The Bronx, New York 


Cee 
THE PRAYER SHAWL 
Eugene Goodheart 
I see a man, his head bent low; 
His face is lined with ageless woe. 


He holds a stick, his hands clenched tight. 
He lifts his head: his eyes burn bright. 


He’s found what he had sought in vain— 
A ragged shawl, drenched wet with rain. 


He brings the cloth up to his face, 
The tallis, essence of his race. 


About him lie the ruins of war, 
The guns are stilled though his ears still 
roar. 


He gazes on the white and blue, 
This cloth that says, “I am a Jew.” 


Recorder 
Boys High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


oe oe 
CINQUAIN 
Mary Hartigan 
The bud’s 


Green fist uncurled 
To catch the soft spring air, 
Not knowing that it could not close 
Again. 
Lochinvar 


West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Typography Contests Are Reported 
in National Graphic Arts Yearbook 


papers the National Graphic Arts 

Association, beginning in 1939, at 
the invitation of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, took the responsibility of 
judging from 400 to 500 Senior and Junior 
High School publications submitted to the 
Scholastic Press Association for the purpose 


T O help promote better printed school 


each year. In judging the papers, considera- 
tion is given to (1) general format; (2) 
body type size, harmony, legibility; (3) 
headings and sub-headings—harmony, ap- 
propriateness, relative size; (4) masthead; 
(5) advertising display; (6) make-up; (7) 
cuts; and (8) presswork. The first jury 
was made up of members of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association: Harry 
L. Gage, C. Harold Lauck, Ralph W. Polk, 
T. G. McGrew, and Allan Robinson. 

For the second contest, and thereafter, 
the school publications were put on display 
at The New York School of Printing in 
order to facilitate the judging. Principal 
J. Henry Holloway of that school was 
named chairman of the jury, with the au- 
thority to select the judges. Here again, the 
calibre of men selected indicates the quality 
of the service extended to the school pub- 
lications: 

1940-41—Dr. Frederic W. Goudy, world 
famous designer of type; John Archer, Su- 
perintendent of Printing, New York Public 
Library; O. Alfred Dickman, Advertising 
Production Manager, New York Herald 
Tribune; and T. G. McGrew, former super- 
intendent of U.T.A. School of Printing, In- 
dianapolis. 

1941-42—Same as 1940-41, with the addi- 
tion of Will Ransom, Typographer, then 
Secretary, Printing Anniversary Committee, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

1942-43 — James W. Brown, Jr., Vice- 
President and Editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher; F. de Lopatecki, Hearst Magazines, 
Inc.; and Frederick G. Rudge, President, 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc. 

1943.44—-Frederick G. Rudge; John Ar- 
cher, Hal Zamboni, Art Director of Pro- 
motional Advertising, Fortune Magazine. 

1944-45—O. Alfred Dickman; John Ar- 
cher; Charles Trapp, President, Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen of New York. 

1945-46—The Seventh Student Newspa- 


December, 1947 


per Typography Contest was conducted in 
cooperation with the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia University. As 


in the past several years, the student pub- 
lications were put on display at The New 
York School of Printing—more than 500 
of them. The winners, as in previous years, 
received certificates of merit, donated by the 
Educational Department of the American 
Type Founders. The announcement of the 
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Chairman Reports Progress in Primer 
Revision; Committee Meets 10 Jan. 


ARIOUS obstacles and difficulties 

V that have delayed the work of pre- 
paring a new revision of the “Primer 

of School Newspaper Technique” are being 
overcome gradually. Many problems re- 
sulted from combinations of circumstances 
that no single individual could control. The 
illness and death of Sydney O’Kun, who 
was President of the Advisers Association, 


Office con- 


gestion and the dispersion of the committee 


caused understandable delays. 


members have had to be considered. 

More than a year ago, in lieu of a com- 
mittee meeting, each mmeber was requested 
to examine a copy of the “Primer” and to 
make notations on pages which, in his opin- 
ion, required revision. During the Annual 
Convention in New York in March, 1947, 
several committee members met to sum- 
marize the critical notes that were then 
available. The time was too short, because 
of schedule conflicts, to permit the group to 
accomplish much. A broad pattern within 
which various scoring points could be re- 
allocated was tentatively agreed upon as a 
kind of “trial balance.” 

Lambert Greenawalt, CSPA Chairman for 
Standards, who was appointed by the late 
Mr. O’Kun to head the Revision Commit- 
tee, has received letters from interested ad- 
visers offering suggestions. Advisers gen- 
erally are invited and urged to cooperate 
whether or not they are members of the 
committee. All suggestions are being care- 
fully considered including some proposing 
changing the title of the pamphlet. 


The variety and the scope of suggestions 
have posed a real problem. How to classify, 
condense and coordinate them so they can be 


presented to committee members with clarity 
and continuity has been a major concern of 
the chairman. 


A S one clarifying aid to the committee, 
the Chairman has completed the la- 


borious task of setting up, in column form, 
the content and scoring items that repre- 
sent the scorebooks of the largest scholastic 
press associations: NSPA, Quill and Scroll, 
and CSPA. This analysis reveals amazing 
dissimilarities in tenets, emphases on scor- 
ing, qualities of the products to be judged, 
etc. To accompany the tabular view, for 
study by committee members, Mr. Greena- 
walt prepared a detailed and comprehensive 
Questionnaire that was issued early last 
Fall. Most of the returns were in his hands 
by the latter part of November. 

He has also assembled all the notations 
and suggestions submitted thus far, so they 
appear as close as possible to the “Primer” 
pages to which they are related. This set-up 
was accomplished by mounting each 
“Primer” page on a larger sheet of paper, 
to provide ample space for notes. 

All of these materials were presented to 
a meeting of the CSPA Advisory Board on 
November 22, with a view to determining 
in general the extent to which the trend of 
suggestions is related to established CSPA 
policies and standards. The Board natur- 
ally desires to protect and constantly re- 
afirm Association tenets that have stood the 
test of time. That group is equally ready 
to discard policies that have not proved to 
be fundamentally sound, or which cannot 
function to good advantage within their re- 
spective practical areas. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Revision 

Committee has been called for Janu- 
ary 10, 1948, in Philadelphia. The agenda 
will require an all-day session, during which 
the Chairman hopes that much will be done 
toward reaching definite decisions. Then 
will follow a period of writing and final 
revision. Such work will be most exacting 
and time-consuming, and will be done prob- 
ably by a number of geographically-scattered 
committee members. 





Arthur F. Smith of Maryland, 
Retired Adviser, Passes Away 


Only recently has word reached the of- 
fice of the CSPA of the passing this fall 
of Arthur F. Smith, retired Principal of 
the Lonaconing High School in Maryland. 
Mr. Smith served his school for forty-four 
years and during that time became widely 
known for his sponsorship of all types of 
journalistic activities. 

He was: known as a frequent attendant 
at the leading press conferences, both local 
and national, and for his appearance on 
the programs whenever he was called upon 
to give others the benefit of his long ex- 
perience. 

In 1939, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association awarded him the Gold Key for 
his outstanding achievements in the school 
press field. Each March while his health 
permitted he was present at the Annual 
Conventions with a group of his students. 
In 1947, unable to attend, he thoughtfully 
sent a letter conveying his best wishes for 
its success. 

The editors of the Alcohi Mirror in a 
neighboring school, knowing how well his 
indirect influence over their work had con- 
tributed to their achievements paid him 
tribute in the following editorial: 

“When Arthur Francis Smith, retired 
principal of Central High School, died last 
week the journalistic world lost a great pro- 
ponent and Allegany County lost a great 
educator and gentleman. 

“During his seventy-three years, forty-four 
of which he spent as principal of Lonacon- 
ing High School, he was ever interested in 
journalism and especially in the Lonaconing 
school paper, The Orange and Black. 

“The paper, under his advisorship, won 
high honors in national competitions year 
after year. He annually took members of 
the editorial staff to New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, to attend journalistic con- 
ventions. 

“He supported journalism because he be- 
lieved it was the surest means of making 
students more conscious of their citizenship 
and rights and privileges as Americans. 

“Sports, especially basketball, also received 
his enthusiastic support and help, as he be- 
lieved it would develop the best, physically 
and spiritually, in boys and girls. 

“Men such as Arthur Smith are not com- 


Eight 


mon, unfortunately, for, in addition to his 
duties as principal, he devoted a part of his 
time to local politics; and during the time 
when the Prohibition Amendment, which 
he favored, was under consideration, he was 
a member of the house of delegates. 

“Tireless in his efforts, honest in his be- 
liefs, courageous in his actions, he devoted 
his entire life to making his high school, 
and Allegany County a fostering ground of 
democracy. 

“The editors of the Alcohi Mirror never 
had the privilege of knowing or working 
under Mr. Smith, but they realize how 
great a loss his death is. They would like 
to join with the other people of the county 
in mourning the passing of so great a man.” 


School and Friends Mourn 
Memory of Sydney O’Kuhn 


In honor of the late Sydney O’Kun, 
former faculty adviser of the Ridder News, 
a special memorial assembly was held on 
Wednesday, October 29, before the 9B au- 
ditorium. Ridder’s entire faculty was pres- 
ent as well as former teachers, former edi- 
tors of the school paper, and friends of 
Mr. O’Kun. 

Guests of honor at the memorial assembly 
were Mr. O’Kun’s wife and son, Mrs. Helen 
O’Kun and Lanny O’Kun. The speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Joseph Kavenoff and Mr. Henry 
Strongman, representing the faculty; Mr. 
Edward R. Maguire, former principal of 
‘98’; Mr. Vincent A. Giaquinto, Mr. 
O’Kun’s former law partner; Rabbi Yager, 
a cloze friend of the family; Dr. Maxwell 
F. Littwin, principal; and Mr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. Former editors 
Stanley Meiser, Rita Keff, Harvey Peskin, 
Paul Sirop, Irwin Chavkin and Sheila Weiss 
returned from their various high schools to 
appear at the ceremony. 

Mr. Jacob Soshuk of the Hebrew depart- 
ment delivered the invocation. Music was 
supplied by the 9B’s who sang a group of 
Mr. O’Kun’s favorite songs. Mrs. Estrella 
Diaz of the Spanish department and Lanny 
O’Kun rendered several selections on the 
piano. 

Hand painted by Miss Loretta Dolan 


of the art department, a special copy of 
the program was offered to Mrs. O’Kun 
and Lanny by Mr. William Wucherer of 
the gym department who served as chair- 
man. An original scroll, composed by mem- 
bers of the journalism classes and decorated 
by Miss Dolan, was presented to Dr. Litt- 
win by Marilyn Klein, editor of the school 
paper. The scroll is now displayed in the 
Ridder News office, Room 210. 

As a further tribute to the former jour- 
nalism instructor, the Ridder News medals, 
which are presented to the outgoing editors 
at each graduation, will henceforth be 
known as the “Sydney O’Kun Memorial 
Medals,” Dr. Littwin announced. 


26th Annual Convention 
of Indiana Association 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, birth- 
place of the Indiana High School Press 
Association in 1922, was host to the dele- 
gates and Advisers attending the 26th An- 
nual Convention of the Association on 24- 
25 October. 

Organized into a Student Division and 
an Advisory Division, meetings were held 
for both groups under the direction of Har- 
vey C. Jacobs, Executive Secretary of the 
Association and a member of the staff of 
Franklin College. 

Highlights of the Convention were talks 
by John Mason Brown, noted drama critic, 
Deanth Kenneth Olson of the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern University, 
and Mrs. Jeanette Covert Nolan, disting- 
uished author and one of the most popular 
lecturers in the middle west. 


Nebraska’s First 
‘Round Table’ Issued 


The “Round Table”, sponsored by the 
University of Nebraska School of Jour- 
nalism and the University Chapters of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi, for 
the Advisers who are members of the Ne- 
braska High School Press Association, is- 
sued its first number in October featuring 
answers to the local $64 question, namely, 
“What Is the Biggest, First Job in Get- 
ting Student Publications Started in the 
Fall?” 

For the November issue the poser was 
to be, “What Feature or Department in 
Your School Paper Is the Most Consistent 
Leader in Student Interest?” 
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International Influence of School Press 
Spreads Along CSPA Channels 


ECAUSE of our firm belief that 
amity among nations begins with 
understanding nurtured during the 

formative school years, the CSPA has al- 
ways encouraged the interest of friends over- 
seas. The fruits of our efforts are evidenced 
by our mail bag which brings us corre- 
spondence and exchanges from the seven 
continents. In the past few weeks we have 
received school newspapers from China, 
Germany and India, proof that neither 
strife nor turmoil can discourage the spirit 
that urges the junior fourth estate to lend 
its aid in laying the foundation for world- 
wide freedom of the press. 

At the International Exhibition of Edu- 
cational Equipment in Brussels this month, 
European students studied with interest the 
CSPA exhibit described in the October Re- 
view. In the pages of the collection of news- 
papers and magazines that went along with 
the exhibit, they read and saw pictured the 
story of the education of a free people. No 
collection of diplomatic documents could 
have told the story more effectively, more 
eloquently. 


= an American Military Govern- 
ment officer at Munich came copies of 
the first student newspaper to be published 


in occupied Germany. In spite of the 
shortage of paper and printer’s ink, authori- 
ties had given the young journalists per- 
mission to print their little newspapers. A 
seed was being planted. Officers of the 
Education Branch thought the harvest 
would be well worth the cost of the paper 
and the ink. To the editors of “Das 
Sprachrohr”, CSPA sent copies of The 


Review and words of encouragement. 


A few weeks ago we received words of 
thanks from one of the AMG officers, now 
studying in Switzerland. A firm believer in 
student publications, he wrote, “Geneva has 
a small American Library in connection with 
the American Church. Several local Amer- 
icans, including myself, have discussed the 
possibility of exhibiting a representative col- 
lection of American school publications here 
for the benefit of the general public and 
especially for the schools. We wonder if 
it were possible for you to send us such a 
collection from those that are exhibited in 


December, 1947 


Columbia University annually? 

“It seems to me that it would bring a 
satisfaction to the young editors to 
that their work is exhibited in Ge- 
neva. Aside from this, such an exhibition 
would help to combat misunderstanding of 


great 
know 


America that is due to lack of correct in- 
formation about the United States ... .” 

And this week, in the library of the 
American Church at Geneva, Lieutenant 
Gottfried Hesse is busily answering the 
questions of the crowd of European stu- 
dents which comes in each day to read 
the collection of CSPA member publica- 
tions we sent him. Another seed had been 
planted .... 


N this side of the ocean, CSPA pub- 
lications are also on the job. Some 
are already sending copies of their news- 
papers and magazines to schools overseas. 


Typography Contests 
(Continued from Page 7) 


winners was made at the 22nd Annual Con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association at Columbia University, March 
21-23, 1946. For the first time, under the 
chairmanship of J. Henry Holloway, the 
committee of judges was enlarged and 
broken down in smaller groups to judge the 
respective types of publications submitted. 
The judges, each one an expert in this par- 
ticular field were: Glenn C. Compton, New 
York Editor of The Inland Printer; Eugene 
ce Lopatecki, Compton Advertising, Inc.; 
Ed M. Diamant, Diamont Typographic Ser- 
vice; O. A. Dickman, Advertising Manager 
of The Herald Tribune; Edward Doe, Print- 
ing magazine; Donald L. Gutelius, New 
York Employing Printers Association; Leo 
Joachim, publisher, Printing News; Sever 
Lambert, Superintendent, The Brooklyn 
Eagle; Joseph Lasky, Lasky Literary Service; 
Harold McGirr, Vice-President, Monotype 
and Linotype Composition Corporation, 
President, Typographers Association; T. G. 
McGrew, Manager, Membership Relations, 
New York Employing Printers Association; 
Daniel A. McVicker, Vice-President Brook- 
lyn Eagle Press, Inc., President, New York 
Employing Printers Association; Charles E. 


A growing stream of letters to “pen pals” 
in all parts of the world keeps many stu- 
dents busy and happy with a new hobby. 
Some of the papers sponsored drives to 
“adopt” foreign students, and collections 
are taken up for their support. 

In other schools drives for food packages 
are being made. In Minneapolis, the Roose- 
velt Standard of Roosevelt High, is backing 
up the Hi-Y drive for Philippine aid. 

And at Burlington, Iowa, determined not 
to be outshined by anyone, the Purple and 
Gray of Burlington High School and Junior 
High School, which carries the slogan: A 
Voice of Young America, made proposal 
to “adopt” a whole school in Europe. P&G 
editor-in-chief, Wayne Danielson, asked for 
the cooperation of the entire student body. 
The plan would assign every student in 
school a “pen pal” in the adopted European 
school. The letter writing would be done 
in social science classes. Gifts of clothing, 
foods and books would be sent to the pu- 
pils in the foreign school. Christmas gifts 
would be exchanged. The Student Council 


endorsed the plan unanimously. 


Schatvet, President, Guide Printing Co., 
Inc., Kalhoff Press, 
League Section, Vice-President of New 


President, Printers 
York Employing Printers Association; F. 
W. Schmidt, Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc.; 
Ferdy J. Tagle, First Assistant, The New 
York School of Printing; Kurt H. Volk, 
President, Kurt H. Volk, Inc., Lewis F. 
White Co., Inc.; J. Henry Holloway, Prin- 
cipal, The New York School of Printing, 


chairman. 


1946-47—For the eighth successive year 
our Association cooperated with the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, Columbia 
University, in passing judgment on school 
papers submitted in the annual typographi- 
cal contest conducted by the press associa- 
tion. In judging the hundreds of student 
publications from junior and senior schools 
and vocational schools entered in the con- 
test, our aim is to encourage better designed 
and printed school papers. The long list 
of winners in the various classifications were 
announced at the 23rd Annual Convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
held at Columbia University in March, 
1947. 

The papers were put on display at The 
New York School of Printing during the 
judging. 





The Use of Slang in the School Newspaper 


(Continued from Page 3) 


are soon discarded. It is impossible to fore- 
cast the fate of any word. Some words are 
admitted; others are not. It is very prob- 
able that G.I. Joe which started out as a 
word of low repute, a typical slang expres- 
sion, will eventually be accepted into the 
language. Thousands of words now in 
good usage are of such high respectability 
that no one except the philologists knows 
that they were once listed with the slang. 
Some of these words such as car, lunch, 
snob, coke (coal), and pet (animal) are 
among the fundamental words of our vo- 
cabularies. 

William E. Hall in his book, “Reporting 
News” makes this fine comment on the use 
of slang, “The reporter who has to grapple 
with slang first-hand should have some defi- 
nite standards in regard to the quality of 
his vocabulary, and he should have some 
satisfactory reasons for those standards.” 


HERE are two extreme viewpoints in 
regard to slang. The purists who 
frown upon slang tolerate only words of 
fully recognized and established meaning. 
They adhere to the classic style. They look 
askance at words listed in the dictionary 
as colloquial. It is well to recognize that 
colloquial expressions are permitted in or- 
dinary conversation but are not supposed 
to be used in formal writing. At the other 
extreme are the ultra-moderns who have the 
notion that the newer and slangier an ex- 
pression, the better. They are eager for 
It is pendantic to say that 


all slang is reprehensible and therefore un- 


smart effects. 


usable merely because it is slang. A news- 
writer must follow a middle course in em- 
ploying slang; to use it extensively would 
add an undesirable flippancy to newswriting. 


When a news writer comes upon slang 
which has enough quality and meaning to 
add zest to expression he should not hesi- 
tate to use it where it may fit appropriately. 
The use of slang in journalistic writing is 
not only justifiable but it is supported by 
the best writers. The Christian Science 
Monitor once printed an editorial entitled 
“The Virtues of Slang” which said in part 
“Slang saves a language from becoming 
Let us 
therefore beware of despising slang merely 
as the language of those unable to speak 
standard English. No; emphatically, there 


pedantic, sterile, and overformal. 


Ten 


is more to slang than that.” 

A strong defense of slang in newspaper 
writing is to be found in “Editor At Work” 
by Julie Eidesheim. Miss Eidesheim em- 
phasizes the fact that slang is fluid and sub- 
ject to no rules. The only way to handle 
it editorially is to determine whether or not 
it reads right and your ability to determine 
depends upon the accuracy of your feel- 
ings for the idiom. She feels that the 
problem presented by slang is in one way 
quite simple because in most cases slang 
is either alive or dead, good or bad. The 
question of whether it is merely adequate 
does not come up often. It is true that 
slang is transitory but that does not mean 
that it is unimportant. 

It has 


If it comes to 


Slang is new. It is tried out. 
humor, point and sparkle. 
be recognized and used by persons who are 
careful about the way they speak and write, 
it has a chance to fit into the recognized 
vocabulary of the language. The dignified 
use of the word gives slang prestige. Wit- 
ness the respectability taken on by the ex- 
pressions “New Deal” (taken from card 
table) and “chiselers” when used seriously 
by President Roosevelt. Slang must be jus- 
tified on the score that it expresses the fresh- 
ness and immediacy of contemporary speech. 
How else shall we explain the popularity 
of “Hubba-Hubba”? 

When the distinguished Chinese _philos- 
opher Linyutang first visited America, he 
was appalled at the lack of fluency in the 
conversation of Americans. At smart cock- 
tail parties when he endeavored to engage 
other guests, introduced to him as leaders 
in business and industry, in serious discus- 
sion upon matters of the day, he found 
that the conversation died before it blos- 
somed, killed by the vulgar rejoinder ‘So 
What!” I do not mean to find excuses for 
the modern American’s dislike to disputa- 
tious sallies in his leisure hours but I think 
I can justify the use of the expression “So 


What!” 
forward and outspoken. When confronted 


Americans are realistic, straight- 


with seemingly irrefutable arguments which 
in their opinions do not add up to a con- 
vincing conclusion, their attitude is appro- 
priately expressed in the idiom of indif- 
ference and slight annoyance conveyed by 
the expression “So What!” It is alive with 


the freshness and immediacy of contempor- 
ary speech. 
RANT HYDE in his book “Jour- 


nalistic Writing” says “Journalistic 
writing of the highest grade is never shoddy 
and seldom slangy; the real journalist shows 
taste, dignity, and good manners. But al- 
ways the best journalistic writing is modern 
in diction, concise and easy to read. A dash 


of slang, spicing a matter-of-fact story is 


more effective than a torrent of silly par- 
roting. Plain English is the best medium.” 
Slang should be used sparingly in news, and 
only put into stories which lend themselves 
to light and jesting treatment. A writer 
who wishes to be light and entertaining 
must develop originality of expression, make 
new or different applications of phrases, use 
his imagination and employ humor wisely. 

Benson in his “Fundamentals of Journal- 
ism” attacks the faulty conception that 
slang is the only appropriate language for 
sports writing. He says “Young sports 
writers too frequently have the feeling that 
any kind of expression is suitable for sports 
stories. With this idea in mind, they in- 
dulge in a liberal use of slang and trite 
phraseology. An examination of the sports 
pages of the better metropolitan newspapers 
will reveal to the prospective sports writer 
that the modern tendency is toward a care- 
ful use of diction and a simple style in 
the writing of the sports story. 

Because slang has become very popular 
in sports writing, student writers should not 
overdo it. Excessive slang limits the read- 
ing public to “fans” who can understand it 
and turns away other readers. Much writ- 
ing in school papers is too slangy. A little 
slang is refreshing, but when the same old 
slang is used again and again, it becomes 
a bore. 

Cleverness in writing cannot be forced; 
mere imitation of the cleverness of well- 
known writers is a dreary performance. The 
student writer should use his originality and 
ingenuity to devise good clean straightfor- 
ward ways of reporting the plays without 
using the same phrases each time. 

The best sports writing is well-written. 
It is fluent, colorful and interesting. There 
is a place for light, breezy and brisk style 
The hackneyed words 
and phrases that have been worked to death 


in sports writing. 


by imitative writers have been replaced by 
The slang 


words and phrases that have made some 


more careful refined usage. 
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stories unintelligible to the average reader 
have also disappeared. The result is that 
good writing has come into vogue on the 
sports page. All that is required of the 
sports writer is a fairly-good knowledge of 
the particular kind of athletics he is report- 
ing and the ability to prepare a simple, 
clear, concise and interesting story. Char- 
acteristic words and phrases that are pe- 
culiar to a particular sport, and well un- 
derstood by any reader who would be in- 
terested, are always permitted since they add 
color and individuality to the sports story. 

The danger in the over-use of slang is 
that it tends to limit the writer’s vocab- 
ulary. Slang provides the lazy with ready- 
made replies, for a phrase can be used 
over and over again without mental effort. 
When a stock expression is near at hand 
one finds it unnecessary to think of a word 
to describe a thing accurately. Trite ex- 
pressions, even more deadly to one’s style 
than slang, are to be studiously avoided. 
Two good rules for an editor to remember 
when confronted with the problem of using 
slang are: 1—It is well to avoid slang ex- 
cept when no other English word expresses 
the idea so well and, 2—Use slang only 
when circumstances demand it. 


14th Annual Event 
for Connecticut SPA 


Between 600 and 700 students and Ad- 
visers attended the 14th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Scholastic Press As- 
sociation at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, on 18 October. Dr. Marian C. 
Sheridan, President of the organization, pre- 
sided at the opening meeting whose guests 
included Clifton C. Brainerd, coordinator of 
the CSPA and the Connecticut Secondary 
Principal’s Association; Lyndon U. Pratt, 
Executive Secretary of the Connecticut Edu- 
cation Asociation; Paul D. Collier, Director 
of the Bureau of Youth Services for the 
State Department of Education, and Dr. 
Albert N. Jorgensen, University President. 

William L. Averitt, Education Editor for 
the New York Herald Tribune, spoke on 
Assignments for Editors. 

Because of the size of the delegation 
and the limited space available, a clever ar- 
rangement called a “Get Acquainted Pe- 
tiod” took place while the first group was 
dining to be followed by a second period 
when the remainder of the group had its 
luncheon. 
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Advisers Association 
(Continued from Page 4) 


made to learn the sentiment of the Advisers 
for an organization of their own, and in 
1927 the Association become effective. Since 
then it has operated as a unit possessed of 
all the powers and privileges normally in- 
herent in an independent organization. At 
the same time it has been to the CSPA as 
much a part of it as two members of a 
closely knit family could be. 

The Director and other officers of the 
CSPA have always turned to the AA for 
advice and assistance whenever it was re- 
quired or whenever work calling for the 
combined talents of Advisers was needed. 
Thus the CSPAA wrote the Style Book is- 
sued in 1928, the Specimen Headline Sched- 
ule Charts issued in 1932, Proofreaders’ 
Card issued in 1929, Primer of School News- 
paper Technique issued in 1934, the Bib- 
liography for Student Pubuications issued 
in 1940, Primer for Duplicated Publications 
in 1942, Primer of School Magazine Tech- 
nique, 1943, and the ambitious and highly 


successful Journalism Syllabus in 1944. 


In addition, there were two Membership 
Directories issued, one in 1940 and the other 
in 1943. A third will be published before 
the end of the current school year. As the 
membership undergoes no radical changes, 
it has been deemed advisable to spend the 
funds of the Association for other purposes 
than an annual directory. 

Periodically, as occasion requires, infor- 
mation is collected and sent to the members 
in the form of Bulletins. The question- 
naire on teacher-load is now being prepared 
as a pamphlet and soon should be available 
for distribution. These Bulletins, variously 
named, have been appearing since early in 
the history of the AA. Last year, two made 
their appearance. 

The membership fee of 50 cents is col- 
lected when the publications enroll for the 
Contests. This sum has proved to be ample 
for Association needs. Presently, the mem- 
bership is in excess of 900 and the treasury 
has approximately $1500 at its disposal. 


We believe the record speaks for itself. 


Mind if we blow 
our own horn ? 


For over a quarter of a 
century, COMET PRESS has maintained 


award-winning printing methods for more 


than 300 schools and colleges. 


We're 


proud of our past achievements and con- 


fident of our future. 


Won't you stop by 


our office and see for yourself the sort of 


COMET-MAGIC that has won so many top 


ratings in the CSPA listings? 


We're at 


200 VARICK STREET in NEW YORK CITY 


and you're always welcome! 
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But First Freedom First 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 
University of Oregon 


REEDOM of the press is in peril. 

The Commission on Freedom of the 

Press says so in “A Free and Re- 
sponsible Press.” Who's to blame? The 
newspapers themselves, for the most part, 
the report suggests. 

Yes, we have an imperfect press—in an 
imperfect world. It is a failure, say the 
critics with an air of infallibility. Yet much 
that they have said has been said before and 
too often with as little documentation. 

What’s wrong? The press yields to 
pressures of its audience and advertisers. 
It is sensational. Its owners are biased— 
and allergic to criticism—in this case with 
scant evidence. Meanwhile monopolies grow 
and communication empires expand. 

Well, there’s much truth in this attack. 
If there were proof, the book would be 
more convincing. If the generalizations 
were less sweeping, they would not be chal- 
lenged so widely by newsmen. 


Strangely enough, no newspapermen were 
on the commission. Nor were the schools 
of journalism—somewhat carelessly and in- 
accurately treated—at all represented. Thus, 
a study which might have carried tremend- 
ous weight, falls short of the expectations 
of all who hope the press will achieve its 
full possibilities. 

6:58 

Are movies a boon or a bane? Opinions 
differ, but they achieve neither their ar- 
tistic nor social possibilities. That’s the ver- 
dict of the Commission on Freedom of the 
“Freedom of the 


Press as reported in 


Movies.” 


The screen’s social role is stressed in this 
report. The history and economics of the 
motion picture industry are examined criti- 
cally. Attempts at self-regulation, including 
the Motion Picture Production Code, re- 
ceive considerable attention. 


The recommendations of the commission 
Teachers 
will find them provocative. They will realize 
that all students should know something 
about mass media of communication as well 


merit thoughtful consideration. 


as medieval literature. 
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What puts the spotlight on American 
presidents? The newspaper. What is one 
of the major media through he reaches the 
people? The newspaper. Thus, the inter- 
action between presidents and the press has 
unusual social significance. 

The presidents usually have put the first 
freedom first. Often they have winced and 
even protested when attacked—sometimes 
unfairly. Yet most of them have been un- 
swerving in their support of free communi- 
cation. 

James E. Pollard’s “The Presidents and 
the Press” tells this story fully. Thoroughly 
documented, his book is a notable contri- 
bution to journalism literature. It spares 
no detail in its accurate and thorough an- 
alysis of president-press relations. 

“The free and easy interchange of stated 
White House press conferences,” says Dr. 
Pollard, “is without parallel. Just as its 
evolution was no accident, its preservation 
is a matter of deep importance to every 
American who has a genuine belief in demo- 
cratic processes.” 

x * * 

“The Wallaces of Iowa” glorifies three 
men. All of them served agriculture with 
distinction. One of them—Henry A. Wal- 
lace—forcibly has expressed his faith in the 
common man. 

In one sense, this is more than a biog- 
raphy. It is the story of a farmer’s prob- 
lems. It shows how the farmer has sought 
the aid of the scientist and politician. That’s 
why the Wallaces—Henry C., Henry A., 
and Uncle Henry achieved distinction. 

Once a farm editor, Henry A. Wallace 
today is editor of The New Republic. What 
he has to say on contemporary affairs is 
significant. Those who agree with him will 
be delighted. Those who don’t may be 
challenged to do some re-thinking. 

x * * 


Teen-agers will be delighted with “More 
Post Biographies.” Here are the heroes of 
the amateur journalist—Pearson, Krock, 
Baillie, Mauldin, to mention a few. Here 
they are as they were presented in Saturday 


Evening Post articles. 


Consider other attractions in the twenty- 
two selections. Here are articles, too, on 
Who’s Who, 
Sporting News, news reels, and women jour- 
nalists. Each article has a preface by John 
E. Drewry who has edited the collection so 


ably. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


* * * 


Sports enthusiasts will welcome “Great 
American Sports Stories.” Edited by Cas. 
well Adams, it presents Fowler, Pegler, Run- 
yon, Corum, Parker, Considine, and others 
at their best. That means lively reading. 

Amateur sports writers can learn some- 
thing from this book. They will find that 
the writers usually write in English—English 
everyone can understand. What’s more they 
hold the reader’s interest. How? The be- 


ginner should find out! 
«> 


Ever hear of George Ade? No? Well, 
grandpa did, for as Fred C. Kelley proves 
in “George Ade, Warmhearted Satirist,” 
his hero was a colorful reporter and suc- 
cessful playwright early in this century. 

George Ade started as a hick, some might 
say. If he did, he changed fast. As a Chi- 
cago newsman he learned his way around 
He worked hard—and used his 


head. Soon he was a popular columnist and 


quickly. 


kept going. How he did it is worth know- 


* * * 


Deflation is just around the corner. That’s 
true if Frederick C. Othman is on hand. He 
has proved that as a Hollywood and Wash- 
ington columnist. Unlike some newsmen, 
he is neither cynical nor sour and, in fact, 
gets a great bang out of life. 

In “Man on the Half Shell,” he gives a 
quick picture of his life. It includes cover- 
ing Mexican revolutions, nudist camps, sea 
monsters, and even land monsters, those of 
Washington and Hollywood society. It is 
not heated, but it is hilarious. 

oe <e-a 

Advertising pays small business as well as 
big business. That’s the point of Doreums’ 
“Advertising for Profit.” It’s a quick and 
practical guide to advertising in all media— 
direct mail, newspaper, handbill, radio, and 
son—simple and readable in approach. 

Here’s a good book, too, for the school 
It’s not too tech- 
Yet he 


can learn much that will help him to sell 


press advertising staff. 
nical for the amateur journalist. 


space to local merchants. It also will help 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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PHOTOTONE 
COVERS 
ARE NOT STOCK DESIGNS 


THEY ARE “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT YOUR BOOK. 


Phototone assures you that the precious memories 
of your school days will be guarded by a cover 
of distinction . . . one that is skillfully designed 
and in keeping with the theme and spirit of your 
year book, and properly constructed with the best 


available materials. 


Covers ordered now will be delivered on time. 


For further information fill out the coupon and mail. 


We will gladly send you a brochure and samples. 


Name of School 
Ci reaciss 

State... 
Attention of..... 


Name of Year Book 


e Cover Co. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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The Story and the Picture 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tograph. But you would want one good pic- 
ture of a rocket plane, either in flight or 
on the ground. Then perhaps you could 
use a photo-diagram showing how the thing 
works, and that would about wash up the 


illustration problem. 


UT the story is something else. There 
is a chance for a very good story. Put 
a writing man (or woman) in a rocket plane, 
turn on the heat and see what's it’s like to 
go more than 600 miles an hour. Is there 
any sensation of speed? What happens when 
you climb? What happens when you dive? 
Do you get sick? Do you get scared? It 
could be a good feature story; it could be 
interesting to everyone who has ever ridden 
in an airplane and to everyone who ever 
hopes to ride in an airplane. 

Well, I’m sold. I'll take about a column 
of type and maybe a couple of pictures. 

And if, during the course of the day and 
its many editions, we find ourselves cramped 
for space in our newspaper and I have to 
toss something out, the something probably 
will be the pictures that illustrate the rocket 
plane story. I could get along without 
them—but not without the story, if it’s at 
all well written. 


Now the reverse might be true for a 
feature on, let us say, the new tunnel being 
built under the Bay from the Battery to 
Brooklyn. You can describe in words the 
air pressure chamber when the men enter 
the diggings; the sap-head where the sand- 
hogs toil under the waters; the cars and con- 
veyors that carry the rock and muck to the 
surface. A competent reporter can write a 
good story about that. But also, all of it 
can be shown in photographs, and the pho- 
tographs, I’ll wager, will show more, and 
tell a more lucid story of what is going on 
down under the bay than the reporter. Just 
put the pictures together in logical order; 
turn loose a good caption writer and you 
have a picture feature that needs no story. 


OME non-professional critics of the 
press have been heard to say that the 
pictures in the newspapers are for the sub- 
scribers who cannot read. 
There may be a certain amount of truth 
in that, but I fail to see it as a particularly 


derogatory remark. I cling to the old- 
fashioned notion that it should be the duty 
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and the aim of the newspaper to reach the 
largest audience possible and so, if photo- 
graphs widen the newspaper’s audience by 
removing much of the labor and eyestrain 
from reading, then so much the better. 

If the photograph clarifies the story, or 
adds to the story some missing detail, or 
if it gives the reader a first-hand view 
of the event or the people involved, then 
it has great value to the newspaper and 
the reader. This is not something that a 
conscientious editor can feel superior about, 
either from the standpoint of journalism 
and its more obscure traditions, or from 
The publi- 
cation of such a photograph is as much an 
editor’s duty as the publication of a column 
of type describing what the photograph 
shows. 

Now all of this may be backing into the 


question, but I wanted to put it this way 


the standpoint of the reader. 


first, to clarify my own attitude, before I 
go commercial and practical. 

The commercial and practical viewpoint 
about pictures is that they sell newspapers, 
and if you are an editor or, in fact, any 
toiler in the editorial vinyards, that’s your 
responsibility. That’s why you try to get 
out the best newspaper possible, from the 
standpoint of writing and editing and make- 
up—so that the people will buy it. And 
that’s why you put into the newspaper such 
things as photographs, because that’s what 
the readers like. They show their liking 
by buying the newspapers with the best 
photographs, and they are peculiarly blind 
to some of the older traditions of journalism 
which frown on the photo-engraving de- 
partment. However, I will say that in my 
lifetime I have seen this opposition to pic- 
tures dwindle to almost nothing. 

Today the only newspapers that do not 
publish photographs are those that lack the 
facilities to do so. 


hg closing, I should like to quote to you 
a letter from a very successful publisher 


to one of his editors. The publisher wrote: 

“Will you please make a special point of 
seeing that our editors primarily make news- 
papers. 

“I would like to see them— 

“First, devote an adequate amount of 
space to news. 

“Second, condense the news carefully and 


Delaware Holds 
Annual Convention 


Representatives of school publications in 
Delaware met at Newark High School on 
1 November to hold their First Annual Con. 
vention. Mrs. Amelia H. Maby of Newark 
presided at the opening meeting where talks 
by the superintendent of schools and rep- 
resentatives of the local newspapers and 
radio station were featured. Student sec- 
tional meetings, an Adviser’s meeting and 
an election of student State officers followed. 
Miss Elsie Massey of Laurel, and Miss Ann 
Gallaher of Newark were instrumental, 
with Mrs. Maby, in organizing and conduct- 


ing the meetings. 


Minneapolis Papers 
Conduct H.S. Clinic 


The Minneapolis Star and Tribune and 
the Minneapolis Daily Times sponsored a 
High School Clinic at the Hotel Nicollet 
on 6 November. With a good attendance 
from the local schools, there were three 
sessions each an hour long led by outstand- 


ing members of the staffs of the two papers. 


intelligently, and get all the news into the 
paper. 

“Third, treat pictures as they do news,— 
with judgment and discrimination as to their 
news value. 

“Fourth, be as careful of picture space as 
they are of news space, and not allow an 
excess of pictures to intrude on necessary 
news space. 

“Fifth, give a good picture all the space 
it is worth, but weigh carefully the value 
of a picture, and do not give any picture 
more space than it is worth. 

“Sixth, do not allow your features to en- 
croach unduly on news space. 

“The most important thing in a news- 
paper is the news. 

“The features are something to be ad- 
ded to the news, not to be substituted for 
the news. 

“Seventh, the text of a newspaper must 
tell the news. 

“The headlines must tell the news. 

“The pictures must tell the news. 

“The subheads and subtitles must tell the 
news. 

“The purpose of a newspaper is to tell 
the news.” 
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THE DISTINCTIVE MARK IN COVERS 


* It's AU Tu Kuowing How 


* A pioneer of the cover industry, Mr. Jack Moriarty, 
directs the skillful work of craftsmen who excel in 
finer cover making, graining. embossing and color 
effects. Years of experience in cover making, 
producing unusual effects in embossing and col- 
oring, assure you a masterful handling of your 


own cover 


*& Mr. Fred A. Walker, Art Director, is outstanding 
in the cover industry, having designed more year- 
book covers than any other individual. His knowl- 
-edge of embossed effects and color possibilities 
results in distinctive design treatments which lend 
themselves to the best possible appearance on 


the finished covers. 


*& Paul A. Nelson has rendered valuable service to 
annual staffs and printers for many years in 
planning cover specifications to come within a 
staff’s budget and produce the most attractive and 


durable binding. His “know how” will prove in- 
IDI RY JN IN ID) valuable to you in planning the best cover for 
your book within your budget allowance. Write 
him today and avail yourself of expert help in 
Cc (0) VW 5 RY S planning covers for your annual. Knowing how is 


important for best results. 


DIVISION OF DURAND MANUFACTURING CO., 939 W. 35th ST., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Press Association was held on 3-4 October 
at Hershey with more than 500 delegates 
present for the meetings. Arrangements for 
the 17th Annual Parley were made by 
Charles A. Faris, Altoona High School, 
Convention Chairman, Rev. Henry J. Hues- 
man, Allentown Central Catholic High 
School, Program Chairman, and David T. 
Chestnut, Derry Township High School, 
Local Chairman. 

Among the speakers were Elizabeth Mat- 
thews, Editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and formerly for several years the 
secretary of the PSPA, Prof. Franklin Ban- 
ner of the Penn State College Department 
of Journalism and Joseph M. Murphy, Di- 
rector of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. 

In the 1947 Contest for student publica- 
tions conducted by the PSPA, 78 of the 195 
submitted won the blue ribbon for the First 
Place Awards. The Student Materials Di- 
vision, in which special awards are made for 
cartoons, columns, covers, news stories, il- 
lustrations, editorials and similar features, 
drew 840 entries of which 139 took first 
places. 


450 Attend Conference 
In Oklahoma 


The University of Oklahoma acted as 
host to more than 450 editors and Advisers 
at the annual fall conference of the Okla- 
homa Interscholastic Press Association at 
H. H. Herbert, Professor of 
Journalism, presented Certificates to win- 
ners of the high school newspaper and year- 
book contests for 1946-47. 

Addresses by members of the University 
staff and by leading newspaper personali- 


Norman. 


ties were featured at the general sessions 
and at the clinical discussions the leaders 
and participants their individual problems. 


124 Illinois Publications 
Send Delegates 


The Illinois State High School Press As- 
sociation’s 27th Annual Convention, 26-27 
September, at the University of Illinois, was 
attended by more than 500 delegates and 
Advisers from 124 high school publications. 
This was an increase of 40 per cent over 
the 1946 gathering when 87 publications 


Sixteen 


were represented at the annual meeting. 
Prof. Frank E. Schooley, Director of the 
ISHSPA, opened the meeting and intro- 
duced Dr. Fred S. Siebert, Director of the 
School of Journalism, who welcomed the 


delegates to the campus. Clarence W. 


Hach, retiring president of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism, spoke 
briefly and the main address was delivered 
by Dean Willard B. Spalding of the Uni- 
versity’s College of Education. At the aft- 
ernoon general session, Prof. Donald E. 


Brown, newly-appointed assistant director of 
the ISHSPA, spoke on “Responsibilities of 
the High School Journalist.” 

Other highlights of the Convention were 
the twenty-five divisional meetings for the 
consideration of individual problems _per- 
taining to the publications of which nine 
were devoted exclusively to yearbooks, a 
“rip-roaring” election campaign in which 
Lane Tech of Chicago emerged as the vic- 
tor in the contest for the presidency, the 
presentation of the IATJ Gold Key for 
1947 service to Clarence Hach, retiring 
president of that organization, the selection 
of ten of the visiting editors to report the 
meetings for the Daily Illini, the Univer- 
sity’s paper, the election of Miss Mary M. 
Quinn of the East Alton-Wood River Com- 
munity High School as president of the 
IAT]J, and the panel discussion on problems 
of yearbook publication in schools of over 
1000 enrollment by the Advisers. 


But First Freedom First 
(Continued from Page 12) 


him to know more about advertising as a 
worthwhile vocation. 
. oe 
Typographically handicapped, “Introduc- 
tion to Advertising” is just what the title 
It is a book for the beginner. 


It discusses advertising as a field and then 


suggests. 


examines copy, layout, and other aspects. 
The final chapter deals with advertising 
as a vocation. It notes the types of op- 
portunities and describes typical positions. 
A useful book, this revision is intended pri- 
marily for college students. 
x * * 


Ralph O. Nafziger and Thomas F. Barn- 
hart have done a fine job with “Red Wing 
and Its Daily Newspaper.” The former 
examines “News Content and Readership;” 
the latter, “Management Problems.” The 
result: a significant study of the inter-ac- 


tion of press and community with reference 

to business and editorial problems. 
Scholarly research of this type is superior 

to the generalized statements of the Com- 


mission on Freedom of the Press. Here is 


“proof positive” how a newspaper accepts its 
responsibility to the community. True, Red 
Wing’s newspaper—like other newspapers— 
is not infallible. Why? Both its producers 
It de- 


and consumers are not infallible. 
serves wide reading—this study. 


*x* * * 


Mary Allen knew what she wanted. A 
trip to Hollywood? No. A diamond ring? 
No. She wanted to work in a publicity 
office. How she went about it and how she 
got along make a story—“Mary Allen, Pub- 
licity Girl” by Marcia Paul. 

Success didn’t come for the asking, at 
least in this case. Mary Allen had to start 
at the bottom and work hard. And she 
made mistakes, but she didn’t repeat them. 
The book contains sound counsel which the 
reader may get the easy way. 


*x* * * 


MARGINAL MEMOS: The Nebraska 
School Press Directory 1946-1947 is off the 
press. . . . Meredith Cromer has written 
“New Ideas for High School Journalists.” 
Paper-bound, it is published by J. Weston 
Walch of Portland, Me., and sells for $1.75. 
It is an “idea” book, not a textbook, says 


the author. . . . Graduate students at Syra- 


cuse University are making a study of school 
press readability. 


*x* * * 


Book Reviews in this issue: 


A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS. Re- 
port of the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 139 pp. 

FREEDOM OF THE MOVIES. Report of 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. $3. 241 pp. 

THE PRESIDENTS AND THE PRESS. 
By James E. Pollard. New York: Macmillan. 
$5. 866 pp. 

THE WALLACES OF IOWA. By Russell 
Lord. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $5. 615 pp. 

MORE POST BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 
John E. Drewry. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. $3.50. 392 pp. 

GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS STORIES. 
Edited by Caswell Adams. Philadelphia: David 
McKay. $3. 304 pp. 

GEORGE ADE, WARMHEARTED SA- 
TIRIST. By Fred C. Kelly. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50. 282 pp. 

MAN ON THE HALF SHELL. By Fred- 
erick C. Othman. New York: Whittlesey Hou-e. 
$2.50. 211 pp. 

ADVERTISING FOR PROFIT. By William 
L. Doremus. New York: Putman. $2. 139 pp. 

INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. 
By Arthur J. Brewster and Herbert H. Palmer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 524 pp. 

MARY ALLEN, PUBLICITY GIRL. By 
Marcia Paul. New York: Messner. $2. 215 pp. 
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cAn Invitation 


is extended to You and Your Publication to participate in the 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
11-12-13 MARCH 1948 
gamma and Registration Forms will be mailed to all Publications on or about 15 Janu- 
ary : 


Arrangements are now being made with Hotels for adequate space for Delegates. As usual, a 
list of Hotels will be forwarded to each Delegation registering from which individual selections may 
be made. x 

Advisers and Staff members with outstanding features to their publications which would add 
materially to the Program are invited to volunteer their services. 


This is YOUR PROGRAM and YOU ARE INVITED to make your contribution to it. 


1925 _— “Where the World of School Publications Gathers —_ 1947 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parenthesis ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 
Official Style Book, 15¢c (25c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique, 35c (50c). 
Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 
Primer for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


May be had by writing :— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








ANNOUNCING The 
Twenty-fourth Annual Contest 


for Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadline for NEWSPAPERS ......... Ceetsaetaat a.) are ee 
Deadline for MAGAZINES ... oa kai ....... February 2, 1948 
Deadline for ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS (All types) ... January 12, 1948 
Deadline for SPECIAL CONTESTS, i.e. Literary, Hand-Set, Fashion Column, 
Advertising, Typographical, etc. _. February 2, 1948 


AN INVITATION is extended to you and to your school to enroll the publications in the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Contest for student newspapers and magazines to be conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. We invite you to join us as we advance the frontiers of the student 
publications field, to participate in all the activities of the Press and Advisers Associations, and 
to bring to your school the gratification and stimulation afforded by the comparison of your pub- 
lication with other publications on a nation wide basis. 


Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed to members before 15 December 1947. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-324 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 











A Significant Contribution to Educational Literature 


The CSPA’s r 


— 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic’ Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more) copies. 
Order NOW for Fall use. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 











